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522 THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Stephen Leacock. 
(New York: John Lane Company. Pp. 152.) 

In this little book Dr. Leacock has essayed almost as great a task as 
the young Scottish probationer who announced that the theme of his 
sermon would be the Universe, God and Man, and that he would give 
ten minutes to each head. In some thirty thousand words Dr. Leacock 
states the social problem, expounds and criticizes the practice of indi- 
vidualism and its theoretical interpretation in the classical economics, 
condemns the alternative that socialism offers, and expounds a via 
media. Yet in the flood of special treatises there is much to be said 
for such an endeavor to see the problem whole and from a single view- 
point. 

The first chapter restates the paradox of progress and poverty, given 
fresh point by the war's revelation of peace time superfluities, and of 
the tremendous slack that could be taken up in emergency. Then 
follows an analysis of the economic theory which the classical school 
devised to explain and defend the individualism on which our present 
society rests. The analysis is clear and coherent but perhaps unduly 
simplified ; a defender of the old economists would ask for proof of the 
assumption that they taught that every factor in production got out 
what it put in, and for a fuller analysis of the meaning of cost in the 
equation between cost of production and value. In a later chapter 
the author discusses the bearing of monopoly factors and bargaining 
power on prices and wages. The unworkability of socialism as an 
alternative is demonstrated by a criticism of Bellamy's Looking Back- 
ward which is certainly conclusive, though most readers would prefer 
to have the author's views on Cole, or Smillie, or Lenin. 

In conclusion, Dr. Leacock sets out his own program of individual- 
ism modified by social control, with equality of opportunity through 
education, state provision of employment — hardly consistent with the 
previous denunciation of bureaucratic futility — social insurance, and 
legislative regulation of the conditions of employment, as in the reduc- 
tion of working hours below the intolerable eight a day now prevalent. 

As would be expected, Dr. Leacock writes with great clarity and 
force. While the limits of the volume do not permit detailed treat- 
ment of any of the topics taken up, the reader will find every page 
suggestive and will be thankful for a chance to see the woods instead 
of the trees. 

O. D. Skelton. 

Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 



